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ABSTRACT 



Two opposed general views prevail concerning the relation of psychology to the social 
sciences. — The sociologists and politicians assert that psychology is basic to their 
sciences. The cultural anthropologist believes that psychology cannot explain social 
phenomena. Both opposing views based upon an erroneous notion of a fixed and per- 
manent human mind or nature. Anthropologists believe that the phenomena they 
study exist upon a higher plane than instincts which constitute man's fundamental 
nature. The sociologists think of complex human action as the development and 
outgrowth of instincts. Two conditions responsible for erroneous view of human 
nature. — (i) Tradition. From the time of Hobbes the doctrine has developed that 
man is a permanent body as in the case of physical things, and this body has properties 
of strife, peace, etc. (2) Physiological or parallelistic psychology, which necessitates 
the search for teleophysiological components of the individual as causative bases for 
his conduct. The imperative need for an adequate psychological conception. — Because 
(1) social phenomena consist in part at least of psychological facts, and because (2) 
most current psychological conceptions are worthless for the interpretation of social 
facts, we must develop a better psychology. Wundt's social psychology illustrates the 
failure of parallelistic conceptions. — Starting with a physiological conception he cannot 
handle actual social responses but must appropriate the data of the ethnologist and 
transform them into a supposititious group mind. To illustrate with language, either 
Wundt explains it as the unfolding of the universal human mind, thus achieving a 
principle of explanation for language in general, but with no means of accounting for 
specific languages, or if he discusses specific languages he loses his universal psycho- 
logical explanation and language must be accounted for in part by other than psycho- 
logical principles. Absolutism in psychology. — Wundt's social psychology really an 
absolutism. Also true of Freud's sex instinct psychology. An adequate psychology 
should be able to describe language, as well as other group phenomena as reactions 
common to members of a community in contact with specific circumstances. 



Two distinct and widely differing views are entertained by 
students of human phenomena concerning the relation of psychology 
and the social sciences. On the one hand, the politician, 1 the 
sociologist, 2 and the economist 3 believe that psychology is an 
essential basis for their studies, presumably because politics and 
economics deal with human beings; hence the students of these 

1 Cf. Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, 1908, and The Great Society, 1910. 

3 Cf. Elwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, 191 2, etc. 

3 Mitchell, "Human Behavior and Economics," Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XXIX, 1. 
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sciences must perforce turn to the psychologist in whose keeping 
lies the secret of human nature, to learn in what that human 
nature consists. Such a view is naturally grounded upon what 
is after all the observation of limited areas and domains of 
human facts, which are practically contemporaneous and conse- 
quently appear to these students as products of a definite human 
nature. The cultural anthropologist, 1 on the other hand, dealing 
with large ranges of acts and institutions, impressed by striking 
variations of those institutions and actions found among even the 
most closely neighboring groups, is inclined to deny entirely or at 
least to minimize the validity of psychology as an explanatory 
principle of human behavior. For the anthropologist, culture is 
presumed to be a unique system of events independent of the human 
mind or nature. While the economist and politician are working 
within a system of social phenomena, the anthropologist studies 
and compares in a more detached way the facts of his domain. As a 
result the economist and politician look upon their facts as products 
of the mind's activity, while the anthropologist considers the 
changes and varieties of institutions as independent of the reacting 
mind. 

Both of these views, we believe, are founded upon an inadequate 
conception with respect to the nature and function of psychology 
and both make psychology incapable of aiding the student of social 
phenomena to observe verifiable facts and to interpret them. The 
cardinal defect of both views is the assumption that psychology 
is concerned with a fixed and permanent mentality, differently 
conceived in detail of course, but in all cases thought of as a source 
of some or all of the events of human phenomena. In the following 
pages the writer will essay a brief exposition of the facts of psychol- 
ogy conceived as a definite organization of actual observations, 
and of the principles derived from those observations. This 
exposition, it is expected, will lead to the following theses. First, 
that psychology is not and cannot be the basis for the social sciences 
in general or any social science in particular. And secondly, that 
the science of psychology constitutes an essential instrument for 
the study of human phenomena, although it cannot be anything 

1 Cf. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, 191 7. 
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but a co-operative investigative discipline along with sociology, 
history, economics, ethnology, and anthropology. 

I 

Before proceeding to an analysis of psychological science it 
appears exceedingly advantageous to trace out the origin and 
development of the various attitudes of the social scientists toward 
psychology. Not only will we thereby achieve some perspective 
of our problem but we can also better judge the issues confront- 
ing us. 

From the history of thought we learn that among the first 
social sciences of our own cultural tradition to be interested in 
human nature, were ethics and politics. Later the economists 
appealed to psychology for information concerning the character 
of the human individual and in more recent times, that is to say 
since the post-Darwinian period, ethnology has likewise sought a 
basis in psychology. In consequence, from time to time, parallel- 
ing the changes in human affairs, the psychologist has presumed 
to supply students of social phenomena with a variety of answers 
concerning the essence of human nature. Typical of this situation 
is the fact that following a general rejection of hedonistic views by 
psychologists, together with the correlated enlightened egoism 
doctrine, the economic literature of the day exhibited, and continues 
to exhibit, a tremendously vigorous reincarnation of interests in 
problems of psychology. 1 

Throughout the history of modern thought the nerve of the 
reputed dependence of the social sciences upon psychology is the 
belief that human nature is a definite if not constant entity. Hence 
the work of the social scientist is presumed to be merely the investi- 
gation of the precise way in which this human nature becomes 
responsible for the specific occurrence of the political, economic, 
and other facts of human society. Sometimes the environing 
circumstances of this nature are emphasized, but more frequently 
not. When the environment is emphasized it is sometimes thought 
of as a series of simple or complex physical objects and conditions 

1 Thus reads the conventional history of thought, but as we hope to make clear 
in the sequel much of the body of opinion and information which is psychology origi- 
nated along with the various social sciences from a common matrix, namely, the 
observation of human actions. 
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which provide occasions for the mind's activities, while at other 
times the environment is conceived as actively influential in 
modifying, with the co-operation of the mind, the activity of the 
person. That human nature and the human personality are facts 
which are dependent upon the other phenomena and are to be 
evaluated along with the description and interpretation of institu- 
tions does not appear to be recognized by either group of students 
of the human sciences. It is this failure to appreciate the proper 
place of human nature in social phenomena which is responsible 
for the inadequate placing of psychology with respect to the human 
sciences. 

Curiously enough the conception of a permanent human nature 
has its roots in a well-defined and thoroughly scientific intention 
to standardize and stabilize the facts concerning human reactions. 
And when we study the works of the socio-politico-economic 
writers we find this is no less true of Hobbes than of Tarde or of 
Graham Wallas. Hobbes, influenced by the stern mechanical- 
science tradition of his day, sought to base his investigation of 
political phenomena upon the firm scientific foundation of the 
general nature of man, whom he studied as a natural body among 
the other natural bodies, viz., physical objects. As the historian 
of thought reports, Hobbes, discovered or thought he discovered 
by this method the valid and inevitable causes for the facts of 
social life. In the nature of man Hobbes found the causes of strife 
as well as the causes of peace and harmony among men. Of 
especial interest is Hobbes in this connection for no more incisive 
student worked at social problems nor had such excellent opportuni- 
ties to be in active contact with the events which he tried to de- 
scribe. But Hobbes mistook the facts which he described so well 
to be the manifestations of absolute laws. And so his method of 
interpreting the facts of human association was fruitless as a general 
attitude toward social phenomena, because he assumed that what 
he observed to happen must inevitably be so. That is to say, he 
mistook the actions of human beings to be the properties of man 
in exactly the same sense as inertia is a property of a physical 
object. In this view Hobbes is unwittingly followed by all writers 
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who believe with him to have discovered and to be able to use the 
principles of human nature. 

From the time that Hobbes crudely crystallized the observed 
behavior of man into a scientific conception of intrinsic nature, the 
refinements of his method grew rapidly apace and soon theorists 
of ethics and politics began a diligent search for the springs of 
human action. 1 Thus began the assiduous attempts to introduce 
the experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects. 2 At 
this point the student of the social sciences will recall the many 
discussions and arguments concerning the moral sense, moral 
intuition, political sagacity, etc. 

Many there are in our own day who advocate and proclaim a 
renascence of psychological application in the social sciences. To 
a considerable extent this rediscovery of a psychological basis for 
the social sciences merely celebrates the development of a newer 
conception of psychology, and parallels many previous attempts to 
psychologize social phenomena. The most recent advance in this 
direction is considered to be the utter rejection of a recurring 
conception that man is primarily a rational being, 3 and the dis- 
covery of the true sources of human action, namely, the instincts 
and impulses. Psychology is thus fairly ensconced as the basis 
for the social sciences, and one needs only to investigate the instincts 
and impulses to the end that the causes of our actions and institu- 
tions will be revealed to us and made thoroughly clear. Not a few 
enthusiasts are therefore found who look with brimful optimism 
to that magical source of inspiration, viz., social psychology which 
is presumed to occupy itself with the study of the basic springs of 
action. As early as Adam Smith and Hume, writers upon specifi- 
cally economic phases of human action began to look for, and 
indeed found, intrinsic properities of human nature which explained 
for them the economic phenomena of the day. Anyone interested 

" It must not be overlooked that in this questing for basic human nature we do 
not find a logical succession of theories, but each distinct view is based upon different 
social phenomena. 

' Cf. Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, "Introduction." 

3 "Whoever sets himself to base bis political thinking on a re-examination of the 
working of human nature, must begin by trying to overcome his own tendency to 
exaggerate the intellectuality of mankind." — Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 21. 
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in the history of the thinking concerning social and human phe- 
nomena may indeed trace this search for human nature back to the 
early British moralists who found the person with respect to his 
actions constituted to a considerable degree of instincts. 1 When 
sociology came upon the scene of the social sciences it, too, soon 
sought in the instincts a valuable basis for the explanation of the 
phenomena within its domain. 

As we have previously intimated, a review of the developments 
of the humanistic sciences amply reveals the modifications in view- 
point regarding the human-nature foundation of human phenomena. 
But the notion of a fixed human nature stands immutable among 
the numerous modifications of the specific components of this 
nature. Thus the British individualistic psychology gives rise to 
an absolute hedonistic foundation for conduct, and the German 
conscious apperception theory of mind forms the basis for an all- 
competent group or social mind. More recently the development 
of the Freudian psychology has again emphasized the great powers 
for forming institutions which he in the individual's own person- 
ality. Even when the changes in human phenomena compel a 
reconsideration of the human nature involved in such facts the 
social scientist will allow merely a difference in the manifestation 
of the original human nature or its impulses. 2 

Merely to illustrate the insufficiency of some of the conceptions 
of the psychological basis for the social sciences we might glance 
briefly at the results of such views. These results consist primarily 
of the elaboration of lists of instincts which are presumed to account 
for the various complex social, political, and economic facts of 
human society. Such lists of instincts include kindliness, thought, 
settling, revulsion, mastery, submission, ostentation, not to he 
or to die in the open, etc. 3 

1 Especially noteworthy in this connection is Shaftesbury. 

2 "It is probably true that the impulses of men have changed very little within 
recorded history. What has changed enormously from epoch to epoch is the character 
in which these impulses appear," cf. Lippman, A Preface to Politics, p. 300. 

» Many signs are appearing, however, that an anti-instinct sentiment is gaining 
impetus among sociologists and social psychologists. Indeed since this paper was 
placed in the hands of the editor (December, 1920) several papers have appeared show- 
ing the inutility of instinct conceptions. Cf . Ayres, " Instinct and Capacity, " Journal 
of Philosophy, XVII (1921), 561, 600; Bernard, "The Misuse of Instincts in the 
Social Sciences," Psychological Review, XXVIII (1921), 96; Faris, "Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses ?" American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921), 184, etc. 
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Not unfair is it to remark that for the most part writers who 
insist upon a psychological basis for human actions are introducing 
into their respective sciences the idols of the market place, according 
to which all talents, desires, capacities, and frequent activities are 
considered as manifestations of instincts. Thus there are instincts 
to think clearly, to drive sharp bargains, to carry out a building 
program, to prophesy political events, to formulate sound legal 
judgments, to desire to be understood, etc. 

How to account for such palpable errors of interpretation on 
the part of the social scientist is suggested by his acceptance of a 
parallelistic or physiological psychology. Such a psychology 
necessitates the search for some structural components of the 
individual as causative bases for his conduct. These bases are 
of course the instincts which are supposed to be in some form the 
hereditary and innate organizations of neural pathways. The 
precise method of making instincts into the causes of human actions 
is to start with the observation of simple biological reflexes such as 
hunger, the excretory, and secretory sex gland processes, and 
translate them into teleological forces which are then claimed to 
account for all of the complex actions of the individual in his 
interactions with surroundings. To believe that "instinctive 
impulses determine the ends of all activities" and are the mental 
forces that maintain and shape all the life of individuals and socie- 
ties means of course to cling to an exceedingly comfortable, explana- 
tory rock amidst all of our difficult and indefinite surroundings, 
but surely such a belief cannot further the solution of actual human 
problems. To account for all frequent or important human activi- 
ties, by uttering the magic word "instincts" is to run foul of many 
obstacles which should daunt any but the most obstinate persons. 
How significant can the doctrine of instincts be when one must 
account for the insufficiency of the gregarious instinct by inventing 
the instinct of privacy ? Clearly evident is the harm done by the 
instinct as a method of interpreting social phenomena, since the 
actual facts in any situation are either ignored or grossly misstated. 
Thus between the instinct that manifests itself in the irksomeness 
of labor, and the instinct of workmanship, are lost most, if not all, 
of the actual facts concerning the specific stimuli which call out in 
specific individuals particular types of reactions. 
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What we may call the anthropologist's misinterpretation of the 
relation between psychology and cultural facts may be traced to 
his reaction against the erroneous conceptions which developed 
during the heat of forging evolutionary tools for ethnological investi- 
gations. Prominent among such conceptions is the notion of the 
unilateral descent of man from the lower animals. As a conse- 
quence of this conception the science of culture when it originated, 
had as one of its prepossessions the implication that the nature 
and acts of men have a single origin and therefore are uniform 
developments and should be parallel in the various geographical 
distributions. But the parallel development of cultural phenomena 
was early found not to be the case. On the other hand, however, 
the facts of animal morphology supported the plausibility of the 
developmental doctrine and a dilemma arose which seemingly 
indicated the division of man. The anthropologist neatly solved 
the dilemma by dividing man into a biological and a cultural part. 
And because it was believed that psychology was indissolubly 
connected with the nervous system, that study was relegated with 
biology to the sciences which could not throw any light upon 
culture, since the latter was superscientific, that is to say, historical. 

Psychology (the anthropologist says) can therefore throw no 
light upon culture because the former is thought to be concerned 
with "universal psychic activities" innate in the individual, while 
cultural phenomena are defined as "the acquired activity complex 
of human groups." 1 Accordingly the anthropologist can go so far as 
to declare that history is the study of the works of man and not man, 
and that it is concerned not with the agencies producing civilization 
but with civilization as an entity. 2 The view of the anthropologist 
concerning the negative value of psychology is strengthened by his 
observation that while the psychologist may know everything about 
the mental processes as they exist by themselves and as they must 
be utilized in any particular action, yet there seems to be a definite 
field of customs and other cultural reactions which falls without 

1 Cf . Wissler, "Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture, " Science, 
XLIII, 195. 

* Cf. Kroeber, "Eighteen Professions," American Anthropologist, XVII, 283; also 
Haeberlin, "Anti-Professions," ibid., 756. 
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the psychologist's special interest. Unfortunately the anthro- 
pologist does not clearly see the absolute interrelationship between 
reactions and institutional stimuli; so that the knowledge of any 
mental process depends absolutely upon the acquaintance with 
its stimulating cultural fact. Obviously, the anthropologist enter- 
tains a peculiar, albeit traditional, interpretation of the nature 
and activity of psychology, and while we are certainly more favor- 
ably impressed with the anthropologist's attitude toward a physio- 
logical or biological psychology, 1 the question is still forced upon us 
as to how valuable is the procedure of creating above the 
psychological facts a superstructure of cultural entities. The 
fact that the anthropologist has the best of the argument as against 
the other social scentists merely serves to accentuate the complete 
unsatisfactoriness of the psychological conception with which the 
various sociological and other students of human phenomena are 
working. 

Let us not be misunderstood as attempting an impeachment of 
the social scientist. Such is not our slighest intention. Rather, 
we would commiserate with the student of social phenomena, who 
upon applying to the psychologist for co-operative aid, is loaded 
down with a burden of physiological lore. It is by all means the 
psychologist who is to blame for the unsatisfactory state of psycho- 
logical information, not the student of the human sciences. The 
physiological traditional when logically carried out, which by the 
way is never the case, is an attempt to give a scientific tone to the 
transparent occultism which pervades psychology. The concept 
of a permanent human nature marks one of the last trenches which 
the mystic causes of natural phenomena still occupy. Psychology 
still harbors occult substances, forces, and causes which the other 
sciences are well on the way toward extruding from their domains. 
Instincts and impulses may well be considered the caloric and the 
phlogiston of psychology. 

If any blame at all attaches to the student of the human sciences 
in this matter, he must be reproached for uncritically accepting 
descriptions from his psychological co-worker which are unsatis- 
factory for the purposes at hand. The social scientist must realize 

1 Cf. Hocart, Folklore, XXVI, 121 ff. 
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that his own advance in method and outlook merely mirrors a 
general progressive condition in all knowledge of his time, and 
therefore the probabilities are that it is wiser to consult the vital 
thought of the workers in the psychological field, rather than the 
treatises standardized by time. For the contents of the time- 
honored treatises, especially of rapidly developing sciences, consisting 
as they do of crystallized thought, partake more of the nature of 
established dogmas, than of descriptions of living facts. Although 
it is probably true that the necessity which a student experiences 
to seek explanations of the facts he studies, parallels the develop- 
ment of new interpretations in the domain in which aid is sought, 
still most alluring no doubt must be the temptation to find definite 
and settled principles to account for such difficult and elusive facts 
as those with which the social scientist works. 

How imperative the need is for an adequate psychological 
conception for application in the social sciences is clearly manifest 
from our consideration of the difficulties surrounding the historical 
attempts to relate the two types of sciences. Not only have the 
politician, sociologist, and economist been working with a faulty 
view of human reactions but they have also accepted the erroneous 
belief that psychology could be made a basis for their studies. 
Evident it seems to us, that a workable conception of the logic 
of science confirms the belief that no science can be basic to any 
other. Since each science attacks some aspect of a problem 
different from the other sciences, no science can borrow wholesale 
any principles from the others which were not derived from a 
co-operative effort with them. This does not exclude of course a 
closer co-operation between some sciences than is the case with 
others. No less emphasized is the patent need for an adequate 
and helpful psychology in view of the complete rejection on the part 
of the anthropologist of any aid from psychology, presumably 
because the latter cannot supply the anthropologist with any 
definite data and principles. Many are the psychological systems 
which may be quoted as absolutely worthless to social scientists or 
to psychologists for that matter. One such example is a sub- 
jective structuralism, which, though it may be suited to the needs 
of the physiologist, can have no point of contact with the work of the 
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social scientist. What we infer from this fact is, that such a system 
is no psychology at all, for obviously no impassable gulf can exist 
between one set of human reactions and the other responses of 
the individual. 

The Wundtian folk psychology strikingly shows us the straits 
to which a parallelistic psychology is reduced when it attempts to 
attack the problems of the social reactions. Because the Wundtian 
psychology is the science of psychic contents, which are above all 
the unique processes of individual consciousness, it cannot have 
any manner of connection with social phenomena. Instructive 
in the extreme is the means whereby Wundt delivers himself 
of this predicament. Folk psychology merely appropriates the 
data of ethnology and thereby secures for itself a series of facts 
as content. When Wundt attempts to supply a psychic basis for 
the borrowed group data he performs the marvelous feat of creating 
a collective consciousness or Volkseele from the mental interconnec- 
tion of groups. In this work Wundt has shielded himself with 
several protective devices, one 1 of which is to remind us that the 
collective consciousness 2 is not something that exists entirely apart 
from the individual conscious processes, any more than the group 
exists apart from the individuals in the group. Haeberlin 3 has 
brilliantly exposed the fallacies of Wundt's creative synthesis 
in its impossible task of engendering a superindividual con- 
sciousness. Extremely transparent is Wundt's modus operandi 
in developing mental communities from individual existences. It is 
through the manipulation of the facts of speech or language. Just 
as the individual consciousness is embodied in an animal organism, 4 
so the ideas which constitute the sole content of the collective 
consciousness (excluding the feelings) are embodied in speech. 5 
The writer can only account for such an astute thinker's occupation 

1 Cf. Outlines of Psychology, p. 355. 

2 It is significant that Wundt speaks of the collective consciousness as a concept 
and not as a factual object. 

s "The Theoretical Foundation of Wundt's Folk Psychology," Psychological 
Review, XXIII, 279 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 229. 

s Ibid., p. 338. Wundt's entire treatment of folk psychology lapses into a 
hopeless intellectualism. 
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with this sheerest of gossamer by recalling that it is entirely in 
line with Wundt's peculiar idealistic philosophy. 

The grave inutility of an introspective psychology to solve the 
problems of human phenomena is excellently exposed in the 
consideration of language. According to introspective psychology 
language is a mental process and the material with which a philologist 
deals is psychological material. Since the psychologist considers 
language as mental material he attempts to explain the origin, 
nature, and development of language as the unfolding of the mind. 
What the introspectionist hopes to accomplish by making language 
into psychic or mental material is the attainment of universal 
general principles to account for the phenomena of language. These 
general principles are presumed to give the psychologist a capacity 
to deal at once with all languages and thus do away with the trepida- 
tion of the philologists who would deal with each language or type 
of language as an autonomous and individual phenomenon. 1 
But here we have unmistakably to face two problems; first, in 
what sense is language mental; and secondly, in what sense is it 
universal ? To both questions, Wundt as the foremost psycholo- 
gist to deal with problems of language, answers that, by language 
is meant not the facts of word changes induced by external 
influences or the specific outward character of words, but the 
expressions of thought. Thus, language is a mental phenomenon, 
and as a crude evolutionist Wundt accounts for the universality of 
language processes as the development of stages of expression. 
The application of this theory to the facts of language involves 
Wundt in a serious dilemma. 

In the first place, when Wundt dichotomizes the specific facts 
of language or expression as found among different peoples as though 
only an accidental parallelism existed between ideas and speech 
forms, he invites the question as to whether psychology has any- 
thing of importance to do with language. Or at least he may be 
expected to show just how the specific facts of language are in any 
sense dependent upon psychology as the science of psychic 
processes. The second horn of the dilemma is clear when Wundt 
insists upon making language the manifestations of definite mental 

1 Cf . Delbriick, Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, pp. 44 ff. 
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processes, for in that case psychology cannot offer any universal 
explanation, because of the obvious differences in language. 
Because an extremely close connection exists between expressed 
thoughts and expression, it is a pressing question as to how 
language-changes can be exclusively confined to mental processes 
or originate in them. Delbriick sensed this point, and while he 
thought Wundt's position as a theoretical psychology was superior 
to the Herbartian, he asserted that one type of psychology is as 
good as another, as far as most philological problems are concerned. 1 

Facts in the history of psychology made Wundt keenly aware 
of the charge that his psychology is indifferent to the facts of 
language. For Wundt is floating upon the tide of biological 
evolution which is sweeping the nineteenth-century intellectual sea. 
And so Wundt must think of speech as an act and not as a purely 
intellectual affair. Speech then is in its beginning emotional 
expression since cries and gestures are the external manifestations 
of emotional acts. Apparently then Wundt reaches out beyond 
the Herbartians, and his psychology is one of human behavior and 
not of mere mentalities. But no, Wundt's voluntarism is illusive 
and his behavior is not genuine behavior, for mark you by making the 
facts of language primarily mental he is cutting himself off from the 
specific facts of speech. Now we have seen that if Wundt does not 
cut himself off from the concrete details of language he loses his 
general principle of explanation, and language remains, in part at 
least, the domain of philology. It was to avoid the difficulties we 
have mentioned that Wundt resorts to the Volkseele with its ficti- 
tious principle of development. 

Now, how fares the universal development? Aside from the 
fallacy of a universal mind Wundt faces the necessity, in order to 
account for the varieties of language, to suppose as many Volkseelen 
as there are unit language groups. But to follow this out would 
mean that language after all is a process of cultural development, 
a process of actual communication and expression behavior. 

1 "Man sieht: fttr den Praktiker lasst sich mit beiden Theorieen leben, " op. tit., 
p. 44. While we are of course in full sympathy with Wundt in assuming that not 
practical need, but the truth of description, should be our criterion in the interpreta- 
tion of facts, we cannot agree with him in supposing that there is only one truth in 
all the facts of language. 
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Language is no longer then a general mental process and the 
development of language in a social consciousness is a fiction 
because we must say development of languages in social processes, 
and when we do say that, then there seems to be no general social 
psychology. 1 

With the collapse of the Wundtian social psychology which is 
really a metaphysics 2 we lose with it the solution it affords of the 
origin of language. But that problem is a false one from the 
standpoint of concrete human facts, for we do not have to account 
for the use of language by man, but only for the specific facts of 
human-language activity. And because the cultural anthropologist 
assumes that all psychologists are introspectionists in Wundt's 
sense, he may well deny all connection between psychology and 
language. 3 We assume, therefore, that the difficulty that the 
psychologist has with cultural facts is due to his introspective 
bias, which introspection by the way invariably makes of 
psychology an intellectualism. 4 

Much the same inconsequence attaching to the mentalistic 
Volkerpsyckologie renders nugatory its physiological-psychology 
counterpart which aims to make all the rich and varied reactions 
and institutions of human society the manifestations of a few 
instincts. Here again we find it utterly impossible to bridge the 
gulf between the supposedly simple reactions of individuals and 
the extremely complex phenomena of human society. This situa- 
tion is admirably stated by a recent writer 5 who may be not at all 
averse to the notion that great power resides in instincts. Says 

1 Students of social psychology must be severely impressed with the artificial 
organization of human activities in Wundt's social psychology, especially the division 
of all behavior into language, myth, and custom. 

2 Wundt's assertion to the contrary notwithstanding. Most interesting it is 
to observe how Darwinism and Hegelianism (or Leibnitzianism) became unified in 
the minds of those students of social phenomena who possess a philosophical back- 
ground. This unification of two diverse conceptions is responsible for the many 
attempts at complete explanations of complex human phenomena by the factitious 
development of those social facts from absolute psychological principles. 

3 Cf. Hocart, Amer. Anthrop., XX, 265 ff. 

* This comes out clearly in the Wundtian psychology of language in the theory 
that sentences can only express ideas. Cf. Mead, Psychological Bulletin, I, 390. 
s Barker, Political Thought from Spencer to Today. 
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he of a physiological social-psychologist, "while giving a full 
account of the genesis of instincts that act in society, [he] hardly 
shows how they issue into society." 1 What seems surprising to a 
reader of the works of the so-called psychological sociologists and 
other students of social phenomena is that they do not realize the 
complete and utter impossibility of our accounting for complex 
phenomena by resorting to fixed instincts. 2 Especially does this 
appear to be so, in view of the fact that, to accord instincts any 
such powers as are required to make them the means of attaining 
such great developments as we find in human society would necessi- 
tate the transforming of them into supernatural forces. 

The absurdity of making instincts into social forces comes 
clearly into the light of day when we observe that the same indi- 
viduals who use instincts to account for the complex develop- 
ments in society define them as unchangeable processes. Thus 
practically every sociologist tries to borrow his conception of 
instincts from a physiological psychologist instead of from the 
popular psychologist whose instincts are either merely names or 
supernatural forces. But if instincts are the actions resulting from 
the possession of prenatal pathways in the nervous system they 
must be fixed and permanent and not only cannot be got rid of by 
way of social improvement, but moreover are absolutely incapable of 
development to more desirable forms of behavior. 3 Much evidence 
there is also at hand to convince us that some students of social 
phenomena by their resorting to instincts mean merely to affirm that 
human conduct of various sorts is prevalent, thoroughly established, 
uncontrollable, and influential in human contacts. 4 But unfor- 
tunately when the psychological basis for instincts is appealed to, 

1 Ibid., p. 157. 

1 How infelicitous is the result of using instincts to account for such a phenomenon 
as industrial unrest, appears from the following: "We refuse to believe that all our 
industrial ills are due to the innate wickedness of men and to our inevitable heritage 
of original sin." Cf. Fetter, Publications of the Amer. Sociol. Soc, XII, 155. 

3 How psychological economists and other social scientists can overlook the 
inherent contradiction present in instinct doctrines surpasses understanding. Cf 
Mitchell's discussion of Parker's "Motives in Economic Life," Pub. of the Amer. 
Sociol. Soc, XII, 155-56. 

* Cf. Thomas, "The Psychology of Race Prejudice," American Journal of Soci- 
ology, DC, 593 fi. 
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to bolster up social conceptions the instincts are invariably made 
into permanent properties of the individual. Excellently is this 
illustrated in the otherwise admirable work of Veblen. 1 While 
he conceives of instincts much after the fashion that we have 
indicated, his unfortunate attempt to trace them back to Neolithic 
culture greatly invalidates them as descriptive factors of modern 
social conditions. 

Before concluding this section of our essay we must turn for a 
brief consideration of the most recent psychological absolutism, 
namely, the Freudian psychology. The Freudian movement is 
of special interest for social psychology, inasmuch as the character 
of its origins appeared to promise much for the interpretation of 
human phenomena. Because the Freudians were employed in the 
attempt to eradicate faulty reactions acquired by individuals in 
the place of more salutary responses, the former hit upon a 
stimulus-response method. The beginnings of the Freudian psychol- 
ogy, originating as it did in a practical problem, promised in its 
attempt to account for the responses of psychopathic individuals a 
more valuable technique than the older psychology for the under- 
standing of human behavior. Especially noticeable was this 
favorable aspect in the attempt of the Freudians to replace the 
rationalistic account of ideational association by connecting the re- 
actions with definite behavior conditions. Now while the great 
appeal of the Freudian psychology lay precisely in its method of 
accounting for the behavior of persons on the basis of developing 
reaction systems under definite circumstances, the Freudians, in- 
fluenced by the notion of a permanent human nature made of their 
psychology an impotent non-factual study. Surrounded by the 
current introspectionism, Freud felt obliged to develop a mentalistic 
conception of his individual and hence conceives of the reactions 
of the person not as definite observable reaction systems but as 
developed properties of an "unconscious." Thus, he goes back in 
to the philosophical traditions for a psychological conception, 
instead of developing one from the abundance of facts at his 
command. Since the metaphysical "unconscious" must be con- 
nected with psychological facts Freud has brought to the fore the 

1 The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914. 
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conception of instincts. Probably influenced also by a prevalence 
of sexual psychopaths among his patients, Freud bases this 
"unconscious " upon a presumed sex instinct. Resulting from this 
procedure is an overemphasis of the unconscious, and of the sexual 
basis for human action. And so the social psychology of Freud is 
not an interpretation of facts as they occur, but an attempt to im- 
pose upon those facts the sexual unconscious. A no less unfortunate 
than natural consequence is a sifting and rejecting of data to fit 
in with his preconception and the net result is the failure of the 
Freudian movement to achieve what promise its original method 
contained. The failure of the Freudian psychology to serve as a 
method for interpreting human behavior lies precisely in the attempt 
to obtain an absolute control, once for all, of the determiners 
of human conduct. Instead of contenting themselves with the 
description of human action by associating reactions with the 
stimulating circumstances, the Freudians congeal the determiners 
of conduct into the mystical unconscious. 

Because of these points that we have presented we submit that 
not only will an adequate psychological science prevent a series of 
intolerable misconceptions, but it will supply generous aid in the 
solution of the complex problems of both primitive and civilized 
society. In particular, we might enumerate the following: (1) the 
problems of social minds in its various forms, (2) in what sense the 
environment is responsible for cultural facts and changes, (3) 
psychological race differences, (4) the significance and possibility 
of progress, (5) the nature of economic and other motives, etc. 

[To be continued] 



